Architecture of Longhena

San Rocco are of sacred history, but they seem imbued with the
sea. It could be the interior of a great gilded galleon. And the
wonderful exterior facade of the Scuola, with its early Renaissance
pilasters, and its inlay of porphyry and of serpentine, does not
diminish or deny this fanciful interpretation. We hear, in imagina-
tion, the storm of rain pelting and jangling upon that part of
Venice. Rain, which makes all living beings run for shelter, brings
them together and imprisons them. Past and present come to-
gether in that hour.

How wonderful the storm looks against the architecture of
Longhena? We hear the rain pelting on the steps and quay of the
Salute. The design of that church is so curious in origin, being
taken, or so it is said, from one of the woodcuts in that most
lovely of cinquecento books, the Hypnerotomacbia of Polyphilo. Its
huge stone buttresses in the form of whorls, of seashells, of
marine vegetation, give emphasis to the light and graceful dome,
making of the whole building a conception like sea-architecture,
a new element imagined in a dream, or the magnification of some
actual pavilion, some rare shell of the ocean. Other buildings by
Longhena prove the imagination in this neglected master. We
admire the Palazzo Rezzonico as the most successful Venetian
building in the full classical manner since Sansovino; but the
Palazzo Pesaro is another matter. This, again, is a sea-palace. It is
the last work of Longhena, begun when the architect was nearly
eighty years of age. What is superb in the Palazzo Pesaro is its
curving side wall, and the plumed helms and masks of lions, above
the windows, on the diamond pointed stones of its main facade.
The whole building rises in the canal with the same certainty that
an old vessel rides upon the water. Of all the Venetian architects
Longhena was the solitary person who studied his buildings in
order to make them different from churches or palaces on terra
firma. The Palazzo Pesaro must be floated past, or looked at over
water, not walked beneath. And so it is, also, with the Salute. The
Istrian stone, which weathers like our white Portland, makes the
Palazzo Pesaro to stand in a perpetual mimic moonlight, matching
in desuetude with the green waters of the canal.

All over the town, and all night long, the storm goes on. It is
impossible to sleep. Lightning and thunder are continuous.
Having thought of Longhena, we see in imagination the little
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